BOOK REVIEW 


Duke, James A. 1986. Isthmian Ethnobotan- 
ical Dictionary, Third edition. Pawan Ku- 
mar Scientific Publishers, Jodhpur, India. 
ISBN 81-85046-35-2. Price $60. 


The Isthmian Ethnobotanical Dictionary, con- 
cerned with useful plants of Panama, is 205 pages 
in length, each page measuring approximately 
8⁄2 x 11 inches, It is in its third edition, the first 
appearing in 1972, the second in 1978. The latest 
contains 325 black-and-white line drawings of 
flowering plants and a few ferns. 

The author explains that the Dictionary “... 
contains herbal folklore in tropical plants which 
complements the voluminous folklore on tem- 
perate plants.” In his introduction he indexes 
“some frequent ailments and the more common 
herbs used to treat them.” Actually, many of the 
plants listed are trees and shrubs. The diseases 
range from abscesses to yellow fever. For ex- 
ample, under “indigestion” he lists by common 
name more than 50 herbs used therapeutically 
in Panama. In the body of the text, in an alpha- 
betical and composite fashion, he lists the com- 
mon names of the plants without discussing them; 
secondly, the diseases themselves (in full capi- 
tals), including a brief layman’s definition of the 
disease and the genera of plants used therapeu- 
tically; lastly, the binomial name (in full capitals) 
and a discussion of how the plants are used by 
the natives. While emphasis is placed on medic- 
inal plants, the discussion may include such uses 
of the plants as food, in construction, in the fash- 
ioning of fishhooks, etc. Occasionally, the treat- 
ments extend extra Panama, e.g., under bamboo 
there is an elaborate discussion of about 1,500 
words, a goodly segment of which refers to the 
uses of the grass in India and Benegal. 

By the use of abbreviations in parenthesis, 
Duke indicates how common names are used in 
Panama and in adjacent countries, e.g., in Costa 
Rica, “Costa Rican Spanish (CR); in Darién, 
Panama, “Darien Spanish (D)’’; “English (E)”; 
etc. 

In the eyes of a botanist, apart from the wealth 
of ethnobotanical data, the three most striking 
features of the Dictionary are: 1) the complete- 
ness of the list of ethnobotanical plants; 2) the 
accuracy in the spelling of binomial names and 
the authorities; and 3) how easily one familiar 
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with the vegetation of Panama can recognize the 
individual species from the line drawings. 

There are several items which I find disturbing, 
the prime being a lack of discussion in the In- 
troduction concerning the various ethnic groups 
in Panama, plus the lack of a map of their lo- 
cations in the Republic. The author sometimes 
leaves the impression that the Kuna Indians are 
the only aboriginals in Panama worth consid- 
ering ethnobotanically. Why not more consid- 
eration of the Choco Indians, granted that they 
are not as sedentary in Panama as are the Kunas? 
After all, Duke tells us (p. 26): “I am called ‘Bo- 
rojo’ among the Darién Choco because, for a 
while I was distributing ‘borojo’ seedlings like 
Johnny Appleseed.” The Guyami Indians of 
western Panama are hardly given a nod. The 
obvious answer is that Duke spent a considerable 
portion of his early scientific life among the Ku- 
nas. 

From the viewpoint of a print job, the book 
leaves something to be desired, considering that 
the price of the book is $60.00 (U.S.). The paper 
is of questionable quality, occasionally the ink is 
smudged; all too often one encounters a blank 
space in a sentence, a word or words having been 
deleted; occasionally the alignment of words in 
a column or sentence is poor. 

An important point: books whose titles con- 
tain the word “dictionary” are usually segregated 
on library shelves under “‘for reference only.” 
Such a restriction may limit the uses of the book 
and have an impact on its popularity. 

I suggest that in the next edition a small su- 
perscript number be appended after each bino- 
mial to indicate the plant family; this could be 
checked against a list of numbered families in an 
appendix. 

In the introduction, Duke in a cursory, but 
delightful, somewhat droll, style leaves no doubt 
considering his love for Panama, its people, and 
its vegetation. His concern for the future disap- 
pearance of the magnificent jungles of Darién 
strikes a familiar note; his defense of folklore 
medicine is convincing: “*... I could spend a 
month with the herbals and modern medical texts 
and come up with hundreds of examples of folk 
medicine that have been vindicated or justified 
by subsequent scientific research.” As far as Pan- 
ama’s herb lore is concerned, he has already done 
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the basic spadework in admirable fashion. One 
must not forget that James Duke collected more 
than 6,000 “numbers” (herbarium specimens, 
each number usually in duplicate or triplicate) 
in the Republic of Panama (cf. Dwyer, in the 
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Botany and Natural History of Panama, Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, 1985), a memorial to 
his assiduity and a base for his ethnobotany.— 
John D. Dwyer, Missouri Botanical Garden, P.O. 
Box 299, St. Louis, Missouri 63166, U.S.A. 


ERRATUM 


The incorrect author citation was used in the intro- 
duction to the paper titled “Notes on the Breeding 
Systems of Sacoila lanceolata (Aublet) Garay (Orchi- 
daceae),” by Paul M. Catling [74(1): 58-68. 1987]. In- 
stead of “var. paludicola Luer” it should be “var. pal- 
udicola (Luer) Sauleda, Wunderlin, et Hansen, 
Phytologia 56: 308. 1984.” 


Volume 74, No. 2, pp. 183—462 of the ANNALS OF THE MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN was published on 29 
September 1987. 


